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ABSTRACT 


This project is ultimately an effort to express in forms of 
worship, the vision of relatedness that we are called to and is 
offered by the doctrine of reconciliation found in First Corinthians 
5:17-20. 

At the root of this effort is the concern for what is here 
termed a vision of existence. What is meant by a vision of exist¬ 
ence and its importance to the life of an individual is discussed 
in some detail, followed by a description of some important charac¬ 
teristics of an expanded vision of existence. 

The most important of the characteristics of an expanded 
vision of existence is said to be the recognition and valuation 
of the notion of relatedness. This notion is more specifically 
expressed in terms of Christian faith in the doctrine of reconcili¬ 
ation, which is shown in an exegetical study of First Corinthians 
5:17-20. 

Finally, there is a discussion of how the doctrine of 
reconciliation might be expressed in forms of worship; expressed 
in such a way as to lift up the notion of relatedness that it 
carries. 

At the end of the project, a liturgy for the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper is offered as an example of how the doctrine 
of reconciliation might be expressed in worship. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Over the past three years I have been closely involved in 
the program of worship on the School of Theology campus and have 
developed what I feel to be an adequate understanding of the 
process of creating liturgy. At the same time I have, through 
reading as well as experience, come to understand what I see to 
be the unique character of worship itself, and the way it affects 
those who participate in it. It has been my desire to use litur¬ 
gical worship as the practical subject of my professional project 
for some t-me, but have been in need of the theoretical focus 
which is also a requirement of the project. It has been only in 
the last year and a half, through my work with Professor C. Dean 
Freudenberger, that I have found that theoretical focus. In my 
work with the hunger project, particularly in the area of agri¬ 
cultural development and sustainability, I have been confronted 
by a general lack of response on behalf of many persons in the 
Church to the crises the world faces in its agricultural sector. 

It is my belief that this lack of response is due not to an 
absence of concern as much as it is due to the absence of a 
theological vision out of which to act. It seems that the vision 
of Christian existence that persists in ’popular' Christianity is 
too narrow to deal adequately with the problems we face. There is 
no question that we feel sympathy for those people of a different 
race and culture who are starving in a place so distant from us; 
but can we conceive of the real relationships that exist between 
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us and them, an can we experience their problem as our problem? 

The narrowness of our vision is even more obvious when we confront 
ourselves not only with the relationships between ourselves and 
other persons but also with the relationships between ourselves 
and the natural world. It is in these relationships that we find 
the rules for the way we treat our environment, rules which we 
totally ignore. 

It is my contention that to deal adequately and creatively 
with the immense problems before us, we need to arm ourselves and 
our constituencies with a broader or more expanded Christian vision 
of existence, one that sees not only particularity but also unity; 
one that is not only capable of seeing the relational character of 
existence, but actually values the relationships that exist between 
ourselves and all other things. 

The intent of this project is to trace a three step path 
from the abstract notion of vision itself, to the concrete expres¬ 
sion of certain characteristics of an expanded vision, in an effort 
to assist Christian people in gaining a responsible vision of 
existence for themselves. 

In the first chapter, I will first discuss in some detail 
what I mean by a vision of existence and its importance to the life 
of an individual. Then, I will describe what I see to be valuable 
characteristics of a responsible vision of existence. I do not 
intend here a theological development or defense of any particular 
metaphysical description of existence, much has been done in that 
area by persons much better prepared for that task than I. I 
merely wish to point out some characteristics that if held in a 
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person's vision of existence, might motivate him or her to more 
responsible action in the world. 

In the second chapter, one of the characteristics dis¬ 
cussed in chapter one, that of relatedness, will find more specific 
expression in the Christian doctrine of reconciliation as it is 
developed by Paul in Second Corinthians 5:17-20. It will be shown 
that the doctrine of reconciliation calls us to see all of humankind 
as united within God's divine act of reconciling the world to him¬ 
self, and thus becomes a concept out of which an expanded vision 
of relatedness begins to emerge. 

There have been many movements within our society over the 
past ten to twenty years which have had as their aim some form of 
intensified openness to an expanded range of human experience. We 
are familiar with movements towards the occult, interests in para¬ 
normal psychology, esp, TM, etc. All of these result in a 
dramatically altered self understanding and vision of reality. None 
of them however, are a distinctively Christian self understanding or 
vision of reality. It is not my desire to examine these movements 
or the sociological forces that make them so popular, but it is my 
desire that the vision of existence that we communicate to the people 
in the Church be distinctively a Christian vision. By this, I mean 
that the vision we present must come out of the context of the 
Christian tradition, if we expect persons in the Church to respond 
to it in faith, and for this reason I have chosen the doctrine of 
reconciliation as a source for gaining vision. 

The third and final chapter will discuss how reconciliation 
finds concrete expression in the forms of worship. The last part 
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of this chapter will be an example of a liturgy that serves to give 
expression of the doctrine of reconciliation and a vision of 
relatedness. 
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CHAPTER I 


VISION AND VISIONS 

Vision 

Before I go too far in the direction of explaining what I 
mean by an expanded vision of existence, I think it would be good 
to deal with the concept of 'vision' itself. What is meant by the 
term vision? What does it consist of and what role does it play in 
the life of a human being? These are important questions to try and 
answer, as they will have implications later, especially when I talk 
about liturgical worship as a context for a vision to be gained. 

The first thing I must say is that by vision I do not mean 
the result of a mystical experience. I would say that a vision of 
existence is primarily subjective, but the vision I speak of is not 
one that is gained through the act of isolated meditation. Rather 
it is acquired through active participation in existence. The way 
one forms a vision is by assigning meaning to the messages one 
receives from the experiences of everyday life. In John We rx e 
asked to, "Come and see." The various forms of the Greek word 
'see' l&t-V etc.) are used in the gospel of John, 

almost without distinction.^” When the verb is used, what is seen 
are usually objects or events that are common perceptions of the 


^Rudolph Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955), II, 72. 
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visual world; but there is more! The layer of meaning that is 

associated with the actual objects of perception in John's gospel, 

i.e., the fish, the water, the wine, the bread, life, light, etc. 

may be pealed away to reveal something of the glory and the truth 

of God. Events that occur around Jesus become manifestations or 

2 

visions of a meaningful pattern of existence. To see for John, 
is not just to see, but also to know. The act of seeing leads to 
Seeing a truth of God as part of a meaningful pattern of existence. 
This is consistent with traditional usage of the Greek word 'see'. 
When combined with the Greek verb 'to hear', one has both of the ways 
one arrives at knowledge. In the Epistles of Paul, the revelation of 
God is dependent on hearing the Word. In John, we are asked to see 
the Word, the which itself reveals a reality which is ul¬ 

timate and absolute. John is asking us to see or to know a level 
of reality that we usually ignore, a level that lies beneath or 
beyond our actual everyday perceptions. In actuality I think that 
John is using the symbol system that the Jews of his day could 
recognize in order to communicate ideas that the words alone could 
not. The symbol of bread is a powerful one for the Jews, as it plays 
an important part in their rituals and is considered a gift from 
God for their sustenance. John uses that symbol and has Jesus say 
that he is the Bread from heaven. Bread becomes the Living Bread, 
the Bread of Life. In the same way, at the well with the 
Samaritan woman, the water becomes Living Water, which after 


2 Burton Mack, "Triple Vision in the Discourse Material," 
From a paper prepared for a class on the gospel of John. 

I 
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drinking it, one never again will thirst. It is through the gifts 

of bread and water, which are indispensible requirements to the 

continuance of life, that Jesus points to the revelation of God 

in himself that is the real source .and sustenance of life. 

. . . water (and bread) originally refers to something which 
living creatures constantly require. Yet each time man feels 
this need, it only points him to the fact that he wants to 
live . When he hungers and thirsts, then fundamentally he 
does not desire this or that thing, but he wants to live . 

The real object of his desire is not water and bread, but 
something which might therefore be called real water, real 
bread.^ 

It is in such a manner that John attempts to open our eyes to see 
a vision that, although it is contained within our every day per¬ 
ceptions and experiences, usually remains hidden, due to our lack 
of imagination and our already existing belief structures and habits 
of living. 

At this point I will avoid doing a more intense histori¬ 
cally critical examination of the message of John as it is not the 
whole message of John that is of importance to me here, but rather 
the mere fact that he asks us to come and see. It seems to me that 
it is important to John for us to catch what I would call a vision 
of existence. We need to see it to gain salvation; to have Life. 

The importance of a vision is touched upon in Kenneth 
Boulding's book called, 'The Image'. The image is important to 
Boulding because as he puts it, "It is the image that largely 


^Rudolf Bultmann, The Gospel of John (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1971), p. 185. 
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governs (my) behavior." By image, Boulding refers to each 
person^ whole body of subjective knowledge; what one believes 
to be true. This image, which is so central an influence on 
behavior, is the product of all past and present experiences. 

The image itself is influenced by five different factors, according 
to Boulding. These are: space, or the geographical place a sub¬ 
ject occupies; time, or the historical context of a subject; the 
field of relationships that a subject is a part of; nature, or the 
physical laws that are the reflection of how things operate; and 
finally a persons presence within a world of intimations and 
emotions. It is within the context of these influences that a 
person receives messages that serve to create the image and also 
constantly inform it. Indeed, messages are constantly being re¬ 
ceived by the subject, of which most go totally unnoticed, due to 
a lack of perceptual sensitivity in the subject, or the insignifi¬ 
cance of the message itself. There are some significant factors 
in Boulding's book that mitigate the influence a message may have 
on the image. One factor is the nature of the message. Some 
messages merely add to our image, certain facts that were before 
unknown, but which do not fundamentally change the image. For 
example, when one learns from an atlas that Antibes is ten miles 
east of Nice on the French Rivera, one has added to his or her total 
body of knowledge, but this addition merely informs his or her 
image of the world without changing it in any way. However, some 


^Kenneth Boulding, The Image (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1969), p. 6. 
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messages challenge a supporting structure of the image in such a 
way that it radically transforms it. An example of this could be 
what is called a conversion experience. In such an experience, 
one’s total vision of the world is transformed. Things are seen 
from a different perspective and thus they reveal a world that be¬ 
fore had gone unnoticed. 

Another factor that mitigates the influence of a message on 
a person's image is the nature of an image itself. Boulding says 
our image is iteself resistant to change."* Messages that conflict 
with the image are often discarded and considered untrue. However, 
the repetition of that same message usually has the affect of 
creating doubts in the image, until finally the image is forced to 
be revised. This particular factor (the images resistance to 
change), is itself mitigated by the willingness of the person who 
possesses the image, to accepting it's change. 

This brings me to Boulding's point that the image itself is 
made up of facts and values. This point is a little confusing, 
since later Boulding states that there really are no such things 
as facts in the image. It is values that are of most importance. 
What we accept as facts in our image are really ". . . messages 
filtered through a changeable value system." We do not receive 
any message in its pure form. It is always received after passing 
through: 


5 Ibid., p. 8. 
^Ibid., p. 14. 
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... a highly learned process of interpretation and acceptance. 
When an object apparently increases in size on the retina of the 
eye, we interpret this not as an increase in size, but as 
movement.^ 

This learned process of interpretation is for Boulding, part of the 
Image. He calls this part of the image values, and they too are 
constructed from messages received through the experiences and per¬ 
ceptions of the subject. It is the value content in the image, as 
well as the need for internal consistency, that creates most of the 
resistance to change in the image. If a message received by an indi¬ 
vidual is seen as bad, or hostile bo the image, there will be high 
resistance to accepting it. However, no matter how high resistance 
might be, it is never infinite. An image cannot remain unchanged 
after being challenged persistently over a long period of time. 

I include this description of Boulding's work in The Image 
because it assists a great deal in describing what I mean by a 
vision of existence. However, I would like to comment on what he 
has written. Because I am aiming at a vision of existence gained 
from a Christian perspective, I would like to make sure that the 
community of faith is not omitted as an influence on the vision. 
Boulding does talk about the system of relationships, and about the 
world of intimations in which a person lives as both being influ¬ 
ential in relation to the image. If by this we can infer the in¬ 
fluence of a person's community of faith, then I would leave his 
list of influences unrevised. If we cannot, I must add it. From 
the perspective of the Christian faith, the community of the 


7 Ibid. 
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faithful is extremely influential, especially in the area of the 
messages that affect our value structure, and because of that is 
also an important factor in a person's capacity for changing his 
or her vision. In fact it is often the particular community of 
faith that a person is part of that inhibits change. Within the 
value structure of many communities, change as well as doubt are 
valued as bad and to be avoided. Faith is considered to be cer¬ 
tainty in these communities, and subjective knowledge becomes 
objective fact. Even in situations like this however, resistance 
to change is not infinite, according to Boulding, if the message 
which challi'iges the vision is persistent enough. So, as I will 
point out later in my chapter on liturgical worship, it is very 
important, when composing the liturgy, that the liturgist has an 
intimate knowledge of his or her community and its value struc¬ 
ture, so that he or she knows what messages will meet with 
resistance. 

To complete my explanation of what I mean by 'vision', I 
would like to combine Boulding's notion of Image with the idea of 
'seeing' in the gospel of John. 

For Boulding, 'messages' are of prime importance in the 
forming of a person's image. As I have already said, for Boulding, 
a person's image is formed by the messages one receives in all pre¬ 
vious and present experiences. Through this constant reception of 
messages, a subjective body of knowledge is constructed and it is 
out of this body of knowledge that one views the world and acts in 
it. The gospel of John teaches us the way we ought to look for 
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these messages. Every experience is giving us messages at many 
levels of awareness and we need to be able to see not only the 
obvious ones coming from the surface of these experiences, but also 
must consciously strain our eyes to see the ones that lie beneath 
the surface. It is at this deeper level, John tells us, that we 
can broaden our understanding and insight into the workings of 
God in the world. If we fail to see deeper, we may survive, but 
we fail to have Life. 

But how do we receive messages at a deeper level of aware¬ 
ness? The deeper we go, it seems, the more we are confronted by 
mystery and paradox. If we look at these messages in the same way 
as the more obvious messages that lie on the surface, they seem to 
make no sense to us. As I walk through the forest, I see some 
trees that are dead, rotting on the ground. Upon these dead trees 
and all around them, I see all sorts of plant life flourishing. 

On the surface of this experience, I receive the message that some 
sorts of vegetation benefit from the decaying of other vegetation. 

I can get more involved in my investigation of this phenomena by 
listing the particular plantlife involved and by measuring the 
rate of growth under different conditions, but I am still on the 
surface of the experience. If I look deeper, I receive the message 
that by giving up life, life is supported; that from death springs 
life. The first message is easy enough to understand; it is the 
result of simple observation and investigation. The second mes¬ 
sage though, is one that is not so easily understood and requires 
more of us than simply observing. It requires our imagination. 
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To receive messages at a deeper levei of awareness, we need to not 
only look with our eyes, in a logical-empirical way, but also with 
our imagination. In our imagination, messages don't have to 
'make sense' to us, they don't have to ’add up' to carry meaning. 

The use of imagination is of great importance in the effort to 
catch a more expanded vision of existence and I will return to it 
later in my chapter dealing with the process of creating worship 
with the vision in mind. At present I will simply say that in 
receiving the messages that serve to form our vision of existence, 
it is essential to consider the level at which we look for the 
messages. Informed by the gospel of John, we are called to 'Come 
and see.' We are asked to look deeper, to a more fundamental level 
of reality, at which the workings of God may be seen. In our 
efforts to answer that call, we are aided by our imaginations. 

In summary, it can be said that a vision of existence is 
formed as I encounter the world through my everyday experiences 
of life. From these experiences, I receive messages that are 
understood to be bits of information with which I form an intuitive 
as well as rational understanding of the world; how it works and how 
I can best act in it. The aggregate of the messages I receive from 
my experiences form the whole of my subjective body of knowledge, 
which I call a vision of existence. It is possible to consciously 
expand this subjective body of knowledge by intentionally using my 
imagination as I look below or beyond the messages that I receive 
from the surface of my experiences. By the nature of the vision 
itself, from time to time, resistance is encountered as a message 
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received challenges the previously held vision. This resistance 
is not infinite, if the message that challenges the vision is 
continually received. Once received, a message provides informa¬ 
tion to the vision that is either added to the previously held 
vision, or forces the vision to be radically transformed. Finally 
it is this integrated and interpreted body of information which 
forms our vision of existence and it is this vision that determines 
to a large extent, our action in the world. 

TOWARD A MORE EXPANDED VISION 

What options do we have to our fragmented vision of 
existence? Is there a 'right' vision for us to gain, that will 
ehlp us to act more creatively and more lovingly than we are? 

What does an expanded vision look like and where do we look for 
it? 

An expanded vision is not one particular vision existing 
someplace waiting to be found. It is characterized by certain 
philosophical assumptions and values that interpret the messages 
each of us receive that then form our own vision of existence. It 
is personal and yet each vision has in common some philosophical 
assumptions and values. In my attempt to describe an expanded 
vision of existence then, I will not speak in specifics but rather 
will discuss the characteristics I feel to be important. 

The first thing that characterizes an expanded vision of 
existence is the recognition and valuation of the relational 
character of existence. Our vision must recognize that the 
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individual parts of existence do not exist in isolation from the 
other parts. They must be seen and valued as interrelated and 
interdependent. Some examples are needed here to explain what I 
mean by interrelatedness and interdependence. As far as human 
relations are concerned, the most intimate form of relationship 
that I am familiar with is that of marriage. We have become more 
and more aware that the psychic health of each person in such a 
relationship is in part dependent on the other. It is impossible 
to be part of such a relationship without being affected by what 
happens to the other, what the other says and does and what the 
other fails to say and do. This relationship becomes influential 
not only in respect to how a person thinks of himself or herself, 
but also in how he or she sees and acts in the world outside of that 
particular relationship. If one’s marriage is in difficulty one's 
self image is low and the world is often viewed as a hostile place. 
If one's marriage is a source of joy and fulfillment, then just 
the opposite is usually the case. 

It has become apparent to many people working in the field 

of marriage and family counseling, that it is very difficult to 

treat a person who is psychically distressed, in isolation from 

the intimate relationships that he or she is a part of. These 

people are saying that it is helpful to see a person not only as 

an individual, but also as part of a larger system of relationships. 

The systems concept helps explain much of the previously 
mysterious behavior which results whenever two or more human 
beings relate to one another. We now know that the family is 
a unit in which all individuals have an important influence— 
whether they like it or not and whether they know it or not. 
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The family is an interacting communications network in which 
every member from the day-old baby to the seventy-year-old 
grandmother influences the nature of the entire system and in 
turn is influenced by it. For example, if someone in the 
family feels ill, another member may function more effectively 
than he usually does. The system tends, by nature, to keep 
itself in balance.® 

Another example in which the interrelated character of 
existence might be seen is one taken from our relationship with 
the natural world. 

We are all aware of the widespread use of DDT as a means 
of controlling insects in the previous decade. We are only now 
becoming aware of the consequences of its use. Our intention in 
using DDT was just to control insects, but we did not take into 
account the relationships that exist between the vegetation on 
which it was used and other plant and animal life. We have seen 
the residue of DDT in birds and their eggs as well as in fresh 
and salt water fish-life. 

We have become painfully aware that we cannot treat the 
parts of the natural world in isolation. What we do to one part 
of it will always affect another. There is a system of relation¬ 
ships and dependencies at work that must be considered in every 
act we take. 

Within the Christian tradition, we value the act of loving 
our neighbor. We are to love him or her as we love ourselves. In 
asking us to do this, God surely is limiting the extent to which 


^William J. Lederer and Don D. Jackson, The Mirages of 
Marriage (New York: Norton, 1968), p. 14. 
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we can stand independently from our neighbor. There is a relation¬ 
ship that exists between persons, God seems to be saying, and we 
honor that relationship and recognize it through the act of loving. 
This theme is found throughout the gospels expressed in many ways, 
all serving to give us a sense of kinship with the rest of humanity. 
This sense of kinship has motivated many of us to acts of creative 
love on behalf of those around us, those persons we deal with 
every day. As we know, this demand to love our neighbors as our¬ 
selves is not the invention of Christ, it existed in the Jewish 
tradition before Jesus was born. It is Jesus however, that forces 
us to expand our notion of who our neighbor is. In the story of 
the Good Samaritan, we are taught to look further than our friends 
and immediate neighbors for the answer to the question, who is my 
neighbor? In Matthew 25:31-46, Jesus identifies himself with those 
who are usually ignored in our society. Those who are without food 
or drink, those who lack clothing, a place to sleep, and those who 
are imprisoned. As Jesus identifies himself with these people, we 
too are faced with that challenge. The point is that we cannot 
separate ourselves from each other. There exists a kinship among 
persons, a relationship that we are called to honor by acting in 
love towards others. The relational character of existence, 
especially pertaining to human relationships, is stressed continu¬ 
ally in the statements and actions of Jesus. 

The next characteristic of an expanded vision of existence 
is to include all of existence, human and subhuman, into our con¬ 
cept of who our neighbor is. We not only need to recognize our 
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relationships with other persons, but also with the natural world. 

We need to pierce through the barrier we have built, that limits 

our kinship to the human race. 

Now, however, it is important for us to extend the range of 
respect and concern to subhuman forms of life. But we cannot 
simply do this as an act of will. We can do it only as our 
vision, our sense of reality, changes. This will change only 
as we become vividly aware of our kinship with other living 
things.9 

After this quote from his book "Is it Too Late?", Dr. Cobb goes 
on to say that there is ample biblical support to extend our sense 
of kinship to the subhuman world. He mentions the images in the 
creation stories that see humankind as created like the rest, from 
the dust of the earth. 

The fateful story of creation represents man as created like the 
rest, from the dust of the earth. He is cocreature with fish 
and birds and beasts. The fundamental quality lies between 
creator and creature, not between man and other animals.^ 

The problem of justifying this expansion meets no opponent in 

scripture, but it does in the dominant philosophies of the West. 

These philosophies recognize significant reality as resting solely 

in the human race. The rest of existence is merely the object of 

human perception, having no understandable form of reality in and 

of and for itself. 

According to the dominant philosophy the only reality of which 
we can usefully speak is human experience and its perceived 
objects. We cannot speak of what these perceived objects are 
in themselves. Hence, before man appeared there was no 
reality of which we can speak.H 


9 John B. Cobb, Jr., Is it Too Late ? (Beverly Hills; Bruce, 
1972), p. 86. 

10 Ibid., p. 87. n ibid., p. 105. 
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As Dr. Cobb points out this doctrine has difficulty in dealing 
with the process of evolution. 

This is obviously a very strange doctrine. It would mean that 
all the events that produced the planet and started the evolu¬ 
tionary development that culminated in man became real abruptly, 
either when man emerged or when man first learned about them. 

But the whole thrust of evolutionary theory is just the opposite 
It teaches that there were billions of years of real occurrences 
that ma n appeared very late, and that no sharp line separated 
him from his animal ancestors. Surely our philosophy should 
take account of this scientific view of man’s place in the 
world.^ 

The step to include the subhuman world into the realm of significant 
reality is a big one. The movement in this direction can be seen in 
the work of Teilhard de Chardin and according to Dr. Cobb, even more 
thoroughly by Alfred North Whitehead. Whitehead constructs a unique 
systematic understanding of existence, that radically transforms 
previous notions of the structure of existence to include not only 
the lower animals into our notion of the real, but also includes the 
reality of the atomic and sub-atomic particles on which physical 
existence is based. The limitations of this project do not permit 
a systematic explanation of Whitehead's complex philosophy. I 
mention it here merely to point out that though the expansion of 
our notion of reality is not an easy step to take, it is being dealt 
with. The important point I want to make here is that one of the 
important characteristics of an expanded vision of existence is 
the inclusion of the subhuman world into our notion of who their 
neighbor was, I believe that we now must do the samething, in a 
more radical way. Our notion of kinship with other human beings 


12 


Ibid. 
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must be expanded to include the natural world. As we are called to 
recognize our kinship with other persons by responding in love 
toward them, so too must we respond to the natural world. In re¬ 
sponding in love toward all of existence, both human and subhuman, 
we recognize our kinship to it. 

In summary then, it can be said that an expanded vision of 
existence is not one specific vision, but a vision that is charac¬ 
terized by the recognition that all existing entities, human and 
subhuman are real and have value in and of themselves, and that 
existence itself is more than the sum of its parts. It is a whole, 
composed of many individual parts and the relationships that exist 
between them. It is this real and relational character of all of 
existence that in my opinion must be recognized in our Christian 
vision of existence. Out of such a vision we are more capable of 
acting responsibly in our world. 
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CHAPTER II 


RECONCILIATION: A CONCEPTUAL SOURCE FOR A VISION 

In my previous chapter I have stated that a more whole- 
istic or expanded vision of God's creation would assist us in 
being more responsible participants in that creation. But how 
can we as ministers in the Church achieve the task of creating a 
context for persons to gain such a vision? Two questions must be 
dealt with here. One is theoretical and one practical. One 
carries the symbols out of out tradition that enable the vision 
to be seen and one creates the structures in which the symbols 
are communicated. The practical question I will deal with in the 
succeeding chapter on worship, the theoretical I shall now 
encounter. 

Because of the nature of what a vision of existence is, 
and because of the characteristics of an expanded vision, the 
choice of a doctrine to help us catch such a vision must be done 
carefully. I have chosen the doctrine of reconciliation. Through 
my exegetical study of 2 Corinthians 5:17-20, I will try to show 
that reconciliation as Paul uses it there, has unique qualities 
that offer it as a powerful tool in creating the context I am 
striving for. Added to the meaning Paul invests it with, re¬ 
conciliation is a peculiarly relevant doctrine for our times. It 
deals with the pain of isolated, lonely people who feel the despair 
of estrangement from each other, from their world and even from 
their God. 
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A WORD STUDY 


The Greek word that we translate reconciliation is by no 
means one that is found in great abundance in the New Testament. 

It is found only once in the Gospels and seven times in the Pauline 
and Deutero-Pauline epistles. In Matthew 5:24, and in 1 Corinthians 
7:11, the word is used in a non-religious sense, pertaining to 
strained relations between two brothers; and a wife and her pagan 
husband respectively. However, one should not underestimate the 
importance of this word and more importantly, of the images it 
carries due just to the sparcity of its use. Quite the contrary, 
it was an important new concept for Paul, central to his theology, 
and later to the theology of the Deutero-Pauline writers. 1 

The root of the word which we translate reconciliation 

>-is tlie wordwhich is itself difficult to 

clearly distinguish from 6 . According to Buchsel, both 

of these words deny identity and quotes Galatians L:6,7 which uses 

botho£/U.o<^ and/li/joi/ to describe the use of "another gospel which 

2 

is not another, that is it is really not a gospel at all." The 
wordocMo^ is used to denote a sense of 'otherness'. This sense 
of otherness is carried further in the word which car¬ 

ries the meaning of alien of foreigner in the Jewish tradition. 


Borman Perrin, The New Testament: An Introduction (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974), pp. 133, 135. 

2 Friedrick Buchsel, " " in Gerhard Kittel (ed.) 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1964-76), I, 264. 
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primarily in relation to whether or not one was a descendant of 
Abraham.^ Another word that has^'AAo^as its root is a^Xko $\sXo 
This word was used by the Jews to denote the Gentiles in their 
midst as a group that was different or foreign to them, (Acts 10:28) 
Peter speaks there of the unlawfulness of associating with a^XXc- 
(foreigners). In the epistle to Diognetus, 5, 17, it 
is said that the Jews treat the Christians as^A^o<j?\JAo^. Finally, 
the wordoCTVo >AdT^9co6->, which too uses the rootc^AA^, also throws 

»■* , t 

light on the meaning of torf***.*.*^ (reconciliation) . f\nc^$\pLocj 
is used in the Deutero-Pauline epistles of Collosians and Ephesians 
to describe the state of a person prior to reconciliation. In 
Ephesians 2:12 this is obviously the case as the writer juxtaposes 
in verse those having been alienated), with the 

act of Christ in verse 15, which is the re¬ 

conciling of both Jew one Gentile into one humanity. 

I have discussed the above words, all of which use the 
roote^AAc^ , in an attempt to make clear in my own mind, and hope¬ 
fully in the mind of the reader, the family of words to which 
Id o<T<*AkoC^^ belongs. It is my opinion that when studying a word, 
it is helpful to understand how the root of that word is used in 
other contexts. The meaning they carry sheds light on the meaning 
of the word in question. 

The word translated reconciliation in the New Testament, 

et-TVO lCc*~c* b Xol'SG i 

( and its corresponding verbs kc*ToUX<£®si}and ), 


3 Ibid, I, 265. 
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means essentially the end of hostility and estrangement. As 
stated earlier, the root worde£.XXo^ means 'other* or 'different*. 
With the addition of the prefix, the word takes on the meaning 'to 
change'. 

Kat-all-asso signified the change or transformation of a 
person into an alios, another person or another stage in 
personal relationships in which hostility or estrangement 
between those who had previously been on terms of close 
friendship has been put away in some decisive act.^ 

As Paul uses the word, in a religious sense, the word pertains to 
the relationship between God and humankind. But how does the 
change come about? Who is reconciled to whom? In Hellenistic 
Greek it was thought that it was God that needed to be reconciled 
to humanity, but that is certainly not the way Paul conceives of 
reconciliation. God is always the subject in the act of re¬ 
conciliation; it is always humanity that is reconciled to God and 
it is God that makes the reconcilation possible."* This is shown 
in Romans 5:10, 11. Paul states here that God has reconciled us 
through the death of God's Son, while we were still the 'enemy' 
of God. In 2 Corinthians, 18 it is just as clear. Here Paul writes 
"All this is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to 
himself. . . 

If God is the subject of reconciliation and we are the 
objects, does that mean we are entirely passive? By no means! 


^Harold H. Ditmanson, Grace in Experience and Theology 
(Minneapolis: Angsburg, 1977), p. 195. 

5 W. Sanday, Romans (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1915), p. 129; Buschsel, I, 255. 
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It is often asked whether men are active or passive in recon¬ 
ciliation. The true answer is that they are made active. By 
the Surkov u*. Tvv.S , which conveys to them the 

loving act of God, God Himself makes them active, giving them 
both the right and the power to reconcile themselves to God.6 

The fact that Paul speaks of the word of reconciliation as 
request excludes any possibility of regarding man as merely 
passive in reconciliation.^ 

We are participants in the act of reconciliation. It is ours to 
accept the reconciling act of God in Christ and thus be reconciled. 
We are besought in the name of Christ to be reconciled to God; we 
have a part to play. 

To finish the word study on kko£^ i will look at its 

relationship to justification ( £Tfk.<* lO^VV^) • This is an in¬ 
credibly involved subject. I will be brief here, as I wish not 
to be exhaustive, but rather to show the difference, in general 
terms between these two words. Of course, as is the case with 
reconciliation, justification comes through the death of Jesus. 
(Romans 5:10). 8 Yet as Buchsel puts it, reconciliation involves 

the kindling of love, and thus goes further than justification 

9 

which pertains to the removal of guilt from sin. Justification 
makes possible the new relationship (reconciliation) with God, but 
it does not describe what is meant by that new relationship. It 
becomes obvious that we cannot think of these two words as syn- 
onomous at all. Justification puts an end to legal contention, 
while reconciliation puts an end to hostility, separation and 


6 Ibid., 

I, 256. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 

I, 257. 

9 

Ibid. 


I, 258. 
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estrangement."^ In the writing of Paul we can see a relationship 
between justification and reconciliation in 2 Cor. 5:21. Fol¬ 
lowing Paul's plea to us to be reconciled with God, he writes, 

". . .so that in him we might become the righteousness 
(£\rkou.o6\rv<{) of God." Again in v. 19, "God was in Christ recon¬ 
ciling the world to himself, not counting their trespasses against 
them." In both of these passages reconciliation and images re¬ 
volving around justification are connected, but it is a connection 

that tells us that the God who judges us also reconciles us, not 

11 

a connection that makes the two terms mean the same thing. 

II CORINTHIANS 5:17-20 

The author of the second epistle to Cornith is undoubtedly 

Paul, and the date and place of its writing may be inferred to be 

12 

in the late fall of the year 55 or 56 in Macedonia. There is 
little debate among scholars as to the source, time and place of 
the writing, the difficulty comes over the issue of whether or not 
the letter was originally a unity. The arguments for and against 
its unity are complex and I do not wish to add to that argument 
here. Kummel holds that the best assumption is that 2 Corintians 
as it has been handed down to us forms an originally unified letter, 

■^Ditmanson, p. 197. 

■^Buchsel, I, 257, 258. 

^■^Werner Georg Kummel, Introduction to the New Testament 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1973), p. 293. 
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though he states a long list of arguments for and against this 
assumption. On the other hand Perrin contends that the letter 
is not a unity, that it is a composite of fragments and larger 
remnants of a whole process of correspondence between Paul and 
Corinth.^ For my pruposes, I will leave the issue of unity at that 
and go on to the issue of the relationship between Paul and Corinth 
at the time of the letter’s writing. 

To put it lightly the relationship between Paul and the 
community at Corinth was not good. Paul had been to Corinth be¬ 
fore his first letter, and tht first letter shows no sign of the 
reproachments we see in the second letter. Between the first and 
second letter, it is thought that Paul visited Corinth again, it 
is assumed that something happened, or words were exchanged and 
Paul left without the problem being resolved. There began a 
serious polemic against Paul by certain persons in the community. 
Just who the agitators were, Paul does not say, but they level a 
list of attacks on his authority as an apostle (12:12), the clarity 
of the gospel he preaches (4:3), that he cannot support his claim 
to belong to Christ (10:7), that he acts in ’worldly’ fashion 
(10:2), and the list goes on and on. The second letter to Corinth 
is an attempt on Paul's part to defend himself from the many 
attacks on him by certain members there, and in general to patch up 
the relationship between himself and the community at large. The 


13 Ibid., p. 292. 
^Perrin, p. 104. 
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effects of the correspondence was what Paul had hoped as he learns 
from Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth with his letter. Titus 
returned to Paul, meeting him in Macedonia with the good news that 
the Corinthian community was deeply moved with remorse, wishing to 
be reconciled with Paul (7:6f). With this tension between the 
community and Paul understood, we can go on to look at the struc¬ 
ture of the letter as a whole. 

I Apostolic Greeting (1:1-2). 

II Thanksgiving to God for consolation during 
Pauls visit in Asia. (1:3-11). 

Ill Paul's defense of his integrity as an Apostle 

( 1 : 12 - 2 : 11 ). 

IV Paul defines his Apostolic ministry (2:12-6:10). 

V An appeal for large-heartedness and consistency 
(6:11-7:3). 

VI Comfort at the news brought to Paul by Titus 
(7:4-16). 

VII Collection for the poor in Judea (8:1-9:15). 

VIII Paul's apostolic authority (10:1-13:10). 

IX Conclusions (13:11-13). 

TRANSLATION 

Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, that person is a new 
creation; the old has passed away, behold, the new has come. All 
this is from God, who through Christ, reconciled us to himself and 
gave us the ministry of reconciliation; that is, God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself, not counting their trespasses 
against them, and entrusting to us the message of reconciliation. 
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Therefore we are ambassadors for Christ, as if God were exhorting 
you through us. We beseech you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled 
to God. 


EXEGESIS 

2 Cor. 5:17-20 falls into the section of Paul's letter 
where he defines his apostolic ministry, and in the process states 
what that ministry should be in general. This is done often in 
contrast to the kind of leadership he sees existing in Corinth 
that is so vocal in their criticism of him. It may be stated 
that in this particular section of the letter, Paul is also busy 
defining the 'new life in Christ', which is very close to the 
center of his apostolic proclamation. 2 Cor. 5:17-20 can itself 
he analyzed according to its structure. The first part (5:17), 
must be seen as a continuation of the thought of w. 14-16. Verse 
14 states that Christ has died for all and that all have died in 
Christ. This is standard Pauline theology and is restated again 
in v. 15 in a different way, "He died on behalf of all in order that 
the living might no longer live for themselves ..." This last 
phrase may be a reference to the 'supperlative apostles' in Corinth, 
who in v. 12 "pride themselves on a man's position and not on his 
heart." 15 Since all have died, Paul states in v. 16, we can no 
longer regard persons according to the flesh, or from a human point 
of view; even Christ. What Paul is trying to say here, as in 


15 Kummel, p. 284. 
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Galatians, is that knowledge of the earthly life of Jesus in no way 

16 

constitutes faith. This may be a reference to Paul's life before 
he experienced his conversion, when he looked only on the earthly 

17 

life of Jesus. Since his conversion this was no longer possible. 

Verse 17 is as stated before, a dependent clause, begun 
withf^STS., meaning 'therefore' or 'so that'. The word is not 
necessarily a word used to signal a dependent clause, but often is, 
and in this case it is obvious that the point made here is de¬ 
pendent on the three verses preceeding. Paul has already stated 
that Christ has died for all and all have died in Christ. Be¬ 
cause of that we no longer regard persons according to the flesh 
and now, in v. 17 Paul says that anyone who is in Christ is a new 
creation, the old has passed away and the new has come. By 'in 
Christ' Paul means 'has become a Christian', a member of the be¬ 
lieving community; the Body of Christ. Paul takes a jubilant tone 
in v. 17, as he says "... behold, the new has come." The cruci¬ 
fixion and resurrection were for Paul an historical dividing line. 
We are now in a new eschatological time or world. God had in¬ 
augurated a new age in Christ. 

. . . what is gone is the world of relationship that is charac¬ 
terized by "knowledge according to the flesh, (verse 16). To 
know one's environment in a new way, and to be newly related 


16 C. K. Barrett, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1973), p. 172. 

17 Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegeical Commentary on 
the Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1915), p. 178. 
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to God through justification is to live in a new world; a new 
set of relationships has come into being. 

The next section is the final three verses of the pericope. 
w. 18 and 19 are very important for Paul, in that they state again 
that God is the subject that makes the new relationship possible. 
Paul writes, "All this is from God, who through Christ, reconciled 
us to himself. ..." Previously Paul has been describing the new 
creation and life that those who have faith in Christ may enjoy, 
and now he says where this new creation comes from. For Paul it is 
always humankind that needs to be reconciled to God and not vise— 
versa. Not only has God reconciled those who are in Christ, but 
God has also given them the ministry of reconciliation, that is we 
are to carry on Christ's work ourselves. More will be said about 
this later. 

In verse 19 Paul restates what he has said in verse 18, 
but in a slightly different way. It is important to note here that 
there is an optional translation of verse 19 that is given in the 
margin of the RSV. The RSV text, in most editions, reads, "God 
was in Christ reconciling. . . ," while the margin notes an alter¬ 
nate translation, "In Christ, God was reconciling. ... It is 
interesting to note that the alternate translation has worked its 
way into the text of the new Oxford Anotated edition of the RSV. 

The alternative translation of the passage expresses its strong 
'imperfect' sense, indicating that what was being done in Christ 
was open-ended. In other words, God's redemptive intention was 

18 

Barrett, p. 174. 
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not first begun in the incarnation, or completed during the life¬ 
time of Jesus. This seems to reinforce the notion Paul puts for¬ 
ward both in v. 18 and 19, that we are now to carry on with the 
ministry and word of reconciliation that was being undertaken in 
the Christ event. 

In his restatement of what he has already said in v. 18, 

Paul expands the notion of reconciliation by making the 'world* 

the object of reconciliation rather than 'us*. The question is, 

what does Paul mean by 'kosmos' here? Kosmos is often translated 

in a cosmological sense when John uses it, but this is probably not 

the case here. Paul does use the word 'kosmos' to denote "the 

Creation" (Rom. 1:20), and also to describe the stage on which 

human life is played out (Rom. 4:13; I Cor. 14-40). The word 

'kosmos' is also used to denote, "... the quintessence of earthly 

19 

conditions of life and earthly possibilities." There is another 

way of understanding Paul's use of the term 'kosmos'. 

As 'kosmos' is not a cosmological term here but an historical 
one, so it also is in the numerous passages where it is used 
in the sense of "the world of men," "mankind"—" 20 

This is probably the way we should understand Paul's use of 'kosmos' 

in 2 Cor. 5:19. The clue for this is found in the words that 

directly follow "... reconciling the world to himself. . . 

i.e. "not counting their trespasses. ..." It is clear that 


19 Rudolph Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951), I, 254. 


20 t . . . 

Ibid. 


21 _. . . 
Ibid. 
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) *>* 

ou/Toc^ refers to 'kosmos' here, so that it is all of humankind 
that is referred to. 

Verse 19 is one that is used by those who argue that 
reconciliation and justification are really just two different meta- 
phores for the same thing. Possibly this argument is based on the 
close connection of the phrases ". . . God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself. . . and directly following, "... not 
counting their trespasses against them. ..." Despite their close 
connection here in verse 19, I have serious doubts that this con¬ 
nection can be used to support the notion that reconciliation and 
justification mean the same thing. Certainly it is justification 
that makes reconciliation possible; when the law is removed, there 
is no longer any barrier between humanity and God, but that is not 
to say that the removal of this barrier and the relationship that 
can take place now that it is removed, are one and the same. 
Reconciliation is the metaphor Paul uses in describing the new 
relationship. Reconciliation includes the notion of Justification 
but it goes further. "Yet as the kindling of love it embraces more 

that the removal of guilt in forgiveness. . . For to KoTc *l 

c 22 

there belongs the kindling of love which does not lie in oyvaj. 

The image of justification is a legal image. 

"Justification" gives a picture of men who have offended 
against the law and are therefore arraigned before God 
their judge. 23 


^Buchsel, x, 258. 

23 

, Ditmanson, p. 197. 
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Reconciliation on the other hand brings to mind the image of the 
cessation of conflict between persons who suffer the distress of 
hostility and alienation from those with whom they should be 
living in the closest and most fulfilling relationship. The con¬ 
nection between reconciliation and justification here in v. 19 
does not infer a synonymical relationship between the two terms 
at all, as I have stated earlier. Rather, it shows us that the 
God who reconciles us is also the God who judges us. 


The God who reconciles us to Himself is always at the same 
time the God who judges us. For this reason^reconciliation 
includes justification both in 2 Cor. 5:21: 

£xrlcou.o<ru"i/q_ &£ov Iv/t^vTGJ _ 24 

and in v. koy otvToi^ ^Tfo^lTTi^‘<T&' '*' r J ,£OV ' / * 

A question that comes up in the reading of this pericope 
in 2 Cor., is, what does Paul mean by the word 'us'. It may seem 
to be a trite point, but it has great significance in our under¬ 
standing of Paul. In v. 18 Paul speaks of God reconciling 'us' 
and giving 'us* the message of reconciliation, but is Paul speaking 
just of himself and his co-workers, or of all humankind? If we 
go back to v. 17, when Paul says, "Therefore, if anyone is in 
Christ he is a new creation. . . then what follows in verse 18 


and 19 seems to be speaking of that 'anyone*. However, if you 
look at v. 20, when Paul says, "So we are ambassadors of Christ, 
God making his appeal through us. We beseech you in the name of 
Christ, be reconcilled to God," then what precedes v. 20 seems to 
be limited to Paul and his co-workers. It seems that Paul shifts 


^Buchsel, I, 257 & 258. 
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the meaning in these passages back and forth between himself and 
his co-workers and all believers. Plummer states that, "in v. 18, 

i 

seems to be 'us Christians’ and seems to be equivalent to 

/ . C 

v. 19, whilej£ 4 i 7 i/ is certainly 'to us ministers,' as 
ovkcv'icm/ in v. 18 andi-Vt^AAM^ (not£\/<*.v~ro<.^) i n v . 19 show."^ 

In verse 19 Paul clearly extends reconciliation to all of the 
human race while it is not clear at all that the Stc* 
fociis given to all. Both Plummer and Barrett agree that 
when Paul is speaking of the new life offered to those who are 
'in Christ' he is probably speaking of the whole Christian com¬ 
munity, and when, in v. 19, he speaks of the efficacy of God's act 
of reconciliation, he extends it to all of humankind, but when he 

speaks of the 'ministry of reconciliation', he seems to be limiting 

26 

that to 'us ministers'. 


In v. 20 there is little doubt as to who Paul means by 
'us'. Paul here is defining his own ministry. "So we are am¬ 
bassadors for Christ, God making his appeal through us." Two of 
the criticisms leveled at Paul were that he could not support his 
claim that he belongs to Christ (10:7), and that he came to 
Corinth without orders, or a letter of recommendation (10:13f). 

It is also clear that Paul is conscious of the fact that he had in 
the past boasted on his own behalf, and wishes to do that no 
longer (5:12). In v. 20 Paul states clearly that he is an 


^Plummer, p. 182. 

26 t , . , 

Ibid. 
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’ambassador' for Christ, one who is a representative for someone 
else, who's importance comes not from himself, but from the one he 
represents. Not only that, but also the message Paul preaches is 
not his, but God's. God. Paul says, is making his own appeal 
'through us'. And what is that appeal? "We beseech you on behalf 
of Christ, be reconciled to God." 

An important issue that must be considered here concerns 
the question of the completion of the reconciling action of God 
in Christ. In v. 20 it seems that Paul places the completion of 
the work of reconciliation begun in Christ, in the hands of those 
to whom he is preaching. They must accept the possibility that is 
now open to them. Reconciliation cannot be complete until it is 
accepted on both sides. The initiative of God in Christ has 
made us active participants in our reconciliation with God. This 
is an important concept to consider for those who argue that re¬ 
conciliation is complete as a result of the crucifixion and resur¬ 
rection of Christ. This seems not to be Paul's point of view, at 
least here in these passages in 2 Cor. They say that the work of 
reconciliation is complete for those who are 'in Christ'. Paul 
speaks in the aorist tense when he refers to himself and others who 
are 'new creations' and reconciled to God (2 Cor. 5:17-18; 

Rom. 5:9-10). But when Paul speaks of the rest of the world he 
never uses the aorist tense. 

Obviously there can be no question of any continuation or 

repetition of that which underlies reconciliation, i.e.. 


^Barrett, p. 178. 
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the death and resurrection of Jesus. But the ministry of the 
divine messengers through whose work there is accomplished the 
renewal of the individuals who constitute the world, is the 
ongoing execution of reconciliation. "Our" reconciliation is 
concluded, and Paul can speak of it in the aorist (R. 5:9, 10 
(11); 2 Cor. 5:18). But this is not so with the reconcili¬ 
ation of the world. . . when and where this work will be con- 
eluded is not brought under consideration in 2 Cor. 5:19-20. 

But the way it is to be completed is considered. The same act that 

initiated the reconciliation (Christ's crucifixion and resurrection), 

also committed to Paul and other true apostles, the word and ministry 

of reconciliation, so that with the cross, God institutes the office 

and the word of reconciliation, meaning that the preaching of Paul 

29 

itself belongs to the salvation event. 


INTERPRETATION 


We must now look to see if there are any images in this 
passage that would be useful in our effort to create a context in 
which an expanded vision of existence might be gained. To be sure, 
the passage does not offer us all that we would wish toward that 
end, but there are some images to be found here that I think move 
us in that direction. The temptation of course is to make the 
passage say more than it does. It is always dangerous to go to 
scripture looking to support a previously set idea or concept. As 
I exegeted the passage from 2 Cor. there were several important 
points that I lifted up that have little to do with an expanded 
vision of existence. What follows are points that are scored by 


^Buchsel, I, 257. 
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Barrett, 


P- 


178. 
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Paul in Cor. 17-20 that do seem to be useful in our attempt to 


create the context we are striving for. 

The most important point that is made in this passage 

(pertaining to an expanded vision), is found in v. 17 and the pre- 

ceeding verse which leads into it. Here Paul says we no longer 

'regard' (know) persons in the way we had known them before. 

30 

". . .a new set of relationships has come into being." From 
the Christian perspective, this new way of knowing things (persons 
here), which I hold as analagous to a new vision of humankind, is 
possible as a result of God's action in Christ. In 2 Cor. Pual is 
speaking only in terms of the individual's relationship to God. 

As a result, however, we are to see all persons in a different way, 
in that God reconciled the whole world to himself. The 'kosmoi 
here means not the 'universe' but the 'world of men'. This is 
admittedly not as broad a view of reconciliation as I would like. 

As I mentioned earlier, the expanded vision is characterized in 
part by the valuing of the relationships between al things and not 
just humans. Paul is not concerned with that here however, and 
limits the new sort of relatedness to that which exists between 
humankind and God. One can find a broader application of recon¬ 
ciliation in the Deutero-Pauline epistle of Colossians (1:20). In 
this letter the writer expands Paul's metaphor of reconciliation to 
include, "... all things, whether on earth or in heaven." Here 
all of creation is new, and all things are united within the new 


30 Ibid., p. 174. 
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relationship to God. The reason I have chosen 2 Cor. instead of 
the passage in Colossians is that although Col. expands the new 
relationship to 'all things', 2 Cor. 5:17-20 calls to question the 
very way we look at things; what I consider to be the most funda¬ 
mental issue in the expansion of ones vision of existence. No 
longer are we to look just at appearances. We are called to look 
or to know from the eyes of faith, beyond or perhaps beneath the 
surface appearances. From the point of view of the Christ event, 
all persons are drawn together into the new relationship with God. 

It is from this point of view that we are to see each other. The 
barriers have all been broken down between humankind and God; there 
is no more estrangment, no more enmity; we are at peace with God. 

I would like to stretch this point by stating that this new rela¬ 
tionship with God gets manifested in the world by our acting out of 
our new way of knowing others. The same barriers need to be broken 
down between persons as was broken down between persons and God. 
There is a unity of humankind in the new relationship with God. 

The stretching of the idea of the new relationship with 
God to include the vision of a new relationship between all persons 
is legitimate I think, in light of Paul's statement that God was 
reconciling the 'world' to himself in Christ, and also by God's 
giving to us the ministry of reconciliation. We are to carry on 
God's reconciling work in the world partly by seeing all persons 
as objects of God's reconciling act and partly by 'beseeching' them 
to accept that act. There can be no more thought of a select group, 
favored in God's sight. Humankind as a whole is brought back to a 
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close relationship with God in reconciliation. To see ourselves 
united in such a way and acting out of that vision towards others 
is what I think Paul is getting at in w. 16 & 17 when he says we 
are no longer to regard persons according to the flesh, that they 
are a new creation as a result of God’s action in Christ. This 
recognition of the relationship that exists between all persons, 
brought about by the radically monotheistic notion of God recon¬ 
ciling the whole world to himself is to move toward a more expanded 
vision of existence. 

Another point that this pericope scores, that I have 
alluded to above is that we are now to think of the salvation 
event in terms of ’relationships’. The metaphor of reconciliation 
that Paul uses in 2 Cor. is a brand new one. Previously, the 
primary metaphor he had used to describe the salvation event, in 
his polemic with the Jews, was that of justification. I do not 
mean to say here that Paul in any way replaces justification with 
reconciliation, but this is not primarily a Jewish community that 
he is writing to and it seems as though he wants them to understand 
the salvation event from an additional perspective; that of a new 
relationship. 

It may be a mute point at this stage of my project, but I 
will say again that it is important for our vision to be informed 
by the concept of ’relationship’. In 2 Cor. Paul forces us to in¬ 
clude that concept in our understanding of the salvation event, and 
by doing so, making the concept of relationships a live issue for 
us, available to be used in our vision of existence. 
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There is finally a third point that is scored in 2 Cor. 
5:17-20 that is important in the attempt to gain an expanded vision 
of existence. This has to do with the fact that reconciliation 
deals with the subjective pole of the divine-human relationship. 

We are called to be active participants in the event of reconcil¬ 
iation, it must be accepted by each of us existentially. As we 
accept our own acceptance, we become part of what Paul calls the 
new creation, ushered in by God's action in Christ. The opportunity 
to be a part of the new creation is of course given to us through 
God's initiative, but we have a responsibility to accept God's 
act. This is the subjective pole of the divine-human relationship, 
and Paul's plea to the Corinthians to be reconciled to God, is a 
recognition of that pole. By recognizing that our understanding 
and acceptance of God's action in Christ is an important and valu¬ 
able component in our relationship with God, then we are moved to 
take our subjective vision of God and the world more seriously. If 
that happens then we might be more motivated to be actively in¬ 
volved in forming and reforming that vision. 

It is within the context of the doctrine of reconciliation 
then, with its relational nature, its call to see others from God's 
perspective and its call to be an active participant in our own re¬ 
conciliation with God, that we become better prepared to create for 
ourselves a more expanded vision of existence, a vision that can 
make us more responsive to the needs of our world. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE EXPRESSION OF RECONCILIATION 
IN WORSHIP 

In the first chapter of this project, I tried in very 
general terms,to explain the notion of vision. I said there that 
a vision of existence is the subjective body of knowledge, created 
by messages which are received by an individual from life experi¬ 
ences, and which are interpreted and shaped into his or her view of 
the world. The vision, as a collection of values formed by a 
person, acts to screen or filter all messages received, so that 
they make sense in relation to the established vision of the world, 
so that the world can be sensed to be a consistent, dependable 
place to live in. 

I stated also in the first chapter, that it is possible to 
consciously transform an established vision of existence, by in¬ 
tentionally seeking out messages coming from the depths of experi¬ 
ence, with the help of our imaginations, looking below or beyond 
the messages that come from the surface. 

As it is the vision that interprets the way we see the 
world and to a large extent motivates our action in it, I stated 
that it would be wise for us to consciously seek to transform our 
vision into one that will guide us toward more responsible action 
in the world. Among the characteristics of a more responsible 
vision of existence, the central one was said to be the recognition 
and valuation of the relational character of existence. It was this 
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notion of relatedness or relationship that was carried over into 
chapter two, where it was given more specific expression in the 
Christian doctrine of reconciliation, as expressed in 2 Cor. 5:17-20. 

In chapter two, I pointed out that within the context of the 
radically monotheistic notion of God reconciling the whole of 
humankind (world) to himself, we are called first to acknowledge 
and accept the re-established relationship that we now have with 
God through Christ. Paul says, "We beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be reconciled with God." (2 Cor. 5:20) Persons are to be actively 
involved in the completion of God's act of reconciliation by ac¬ 
cepting it for themselves. Secondly, on the basis of God's act of 
reconciliation, we are to see others in a different way; "From now 
on, therefore, we regard no one from a human point of view." 

(2 Cor. 5:16) We are to see others from the point of view of God's 
act of reconciling all persons to himself. All people are drawn 
together within the new relationship. We are now to regard all 
humankind as united in God's act of reconciliation in Christ. 

It is from this point that I move in this chapter to even 
more specifically express the notion of reconciliation in forms of 
worship. It is in worship, where we can isolate and intensly look 
at the notion of reconciliation, that it can become concrete for us, 
and as a result we can better experience the kind of relationship 
that exists between us and God, and between ourselves and others. 

CONFESSION 

The first and probably the central place where reconcili¬ 
ation is expressed in worship is through confession and absolution. 
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In this shortj two act play, the drama of reconciliation is acted 
out by those who worship. 

It is important to remember that confession is not a grue¬ 
some recital of sins that have nothing to do with the individuals 
sitting in the pews. If it is not geared to a specific community, 
it serves no useful purpose. Confession need not be a time to 
rent our clothing, pound our chests and gnash our teeth. It is a 
time for us to be honest about ourselves in relation to God. 

There is no question that it is uncomfortable but it still falls 
far short of self-flagellation. 

Confession is individual and communal at the same time. 

It is the People of God, confessing together. It is the first 
act of a two part dramatization of reconciliation, where each 
person has a part to play. With this first act we recognize who 
we are and where we are in relation to God and God's will. Thus, 
we recognize our sin and in the face of that recognition, we turn 
to God. We turn to God as those who stand under the judgement and 
need of God's love. In the realization of the distance that sin 
puts between us and God, we recognize our need for re-union. 

It is in the wake of our honesty about ourselves before 
God that we are open to receive God's grace, God's forgiveness 
that is the second act of this drama of reconciliation. God's 
response to,the sin that forms the barrier between us and God is 
forgiveness and as a result a renewed relationship is offered. 

It is essential, I think, to emphasize here the importance of both 
the confession and absolution being present in worship. I make 
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this statement in response to services of worship I have partici¬ 
pated in, and more importantly, denominational books of worship 
I have read that omit the absolution. The United Methodist Book 
of Worship is an example. Here, following the confession, is a 
prayer of petition, asking for forgiveness, followed by some com¬ 
fortable words from scripture, but nowhere is it said; 'In the 
name of Jesus Christ, I declare that we are forgiven.' Without 
the declaration of forgiveness, the confession leaves people 
wanting, or worse it can become an empty exercise in exagerated 
piety. It is only with the confession and absolution together, 
that the whole reality of reconciliation is declared; the sin that 
is the barrier is declared real, as well as the forgiveness that 
removes it. With them both we act out the reality of God's act of 
reconciliation. 


PROCLAMATION 

The second place where reconciliation is, or more cor¬ 
rectly, can be expressed, is in the act of proclamation or 
preaching properly understood. I say it 'can' be expressed in 
preaching because it often is not. Many things may be said about 
reconciliation, and declarations of what it is may be made, but 
that is different from allowing the listener to find for him or 
herself the idea and experience of reconciliation in the process 
of listening. 

As the notion of reconciliation demands that persons be 
actively involved in it, acknowledging and accepting it for them¬ 
selves, it is important for the preacher to leave room for the 
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congregation to arrive at their own conclusions about reconcili¬ 
ation. Surely, the preacher proclaims the reality of reconcili¬ 
ation and even offers information about what it means, but he or 
she should also make it possible for the hearers to formulate an 
understanding of reconciliation that applies specifically to their 
own lives. In this way the preacher makes possible the involvement 
of persons in God's devine act. But how is it possible to get 
persons involved in the act of reconciliation within the context 
of preaching? 

The position I take here is that preaching is not only a 
means to communicate knowledge about reconciliation, but is also 
and possibly primarily, a place to create images of it and to 
celebrate them. A sermon is not so much a combination of state¬ 
ments that offer a conclusion, as it is a time for conclusions 
to be arrived at. If people are given the opportunity to arrive 
at their own conclusions by the preacher, then the power of those 
conclusions will be inescapable, and there will be much less of a 
need to make the application of the conclusions to the lives of 
those who are sitting in the pews. 

Christian responsibilities are not therefore predicated upon 
the exhortations of a particular minister (who can be 
replaced!) but upon the intrinsic force of the hearer's own 
reflection. 

To arrive at one's own conclusions in the worship event, 
infers that people must be intellectually and imaginatively 


^Tred Craddofck, As One Without Authority (Enid, OK: 
Phillips University Press, 1974), p. 58. 
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participating in that event; all the thinking cannot be done by one 
person and then transmitted to the rest. It is the involvement of 
the congregation's imagination, in the act of listening to the 
preacher, that I claim permits the sermon to become a vehicle for 
reconciliation. 

All preaching, done well, demands the active imagination 
of the hearer, involved in creating 'life-worlds', encouraging 
people to become poets of imagination. It is when people leave 
the presuppositions that they ordinarily live by and in their 
imaginations begin to sculpt new possible worlds for them to live 
in, that a new vision can be gained in which reconciliation can be 
experienced as real. 

Examples of how a preacher goes about involving the 
imagination of the listener can be found in the writings of people 
like Fred Craddock, Robert McAfee Brown, Henry Grady Davis and 
Frederick Buechner. They all stress to one degree or another the 
importance of inductive preaching or narrative preaching. In this 
way the listener is involved in imaginatively re-living experiences 
from the past, or from his or her tradition, bringing them into the 
present and re-living them from the inside. In this way the lis¬ 
tener becomes part of a living moving story in which he or she 
plays a part. They look again at what is happening in these stories 
and how they affect them, investing them with meaning. With the 
imagination key moments are relived with a hightened intensity, 
pl ung ing into them in an effort to become aware of their depth, 
their thickness, monitoring the feelings, thoughts and questions 
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that are present, being sensitive to the yet undeveloped secrets 
and meanings waiting to be discovered there. In this process, new 
life-worlds are created, opening up new ways of seeing ourselves and 
others, and new ways of experiencing our relationship with God. 

Preaching in this manner is no mean task. It involves 
creating a space where others can be creative. The preacher is a 
poet, but not the only poet. The congregation too, must be in¬ 
volved in the poetic task. The preacher provides a grist of 
images for the poetic mill, and then stays out of the way, letting 
the hearers grind and sift what is there for themselves, permitting 
them to form their own shapes out of what is unknown. If the 
preacher makes possible this movement of imagination, then the 
sermon can become a powerful vehicle for the expression of reconcili¬ 
ation in worship. It makes possible what the doctrine of recon¬ 
ciliation demands; that persons be actively involved in grasping 
the meaning of God's act in Christ, and accepting the implications 
it has for their lives. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER 

The final way that I will speak of, in which reconciliation 
is expressed in worship, is the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
the center both of Christian worship, and the corporated life of 
the Church. 

In most eucharistic theologies, several dimensions or facets 
are discussed. Each one is a testament to the sacrament as a sign 
activity. I will not attempt to discuss every facet of the Lord's 
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Supper, but rather will point to two of them that when they are held 
up, serve to express clearly the idea of reconciliation. 

One dimension of the Lord's Supper is the notion of 
Christ's presence in the sacrament. There is of course the cen¬ 
turies old debate over the way Christ is present, but there are 
not too many dissenting votes concerning his presence there in 
some way or another. The presence of the Lord in the 'breaking 
of bread' is a very old tradition in the Church and can be attested 
to in the book of Luke, in the Road to Emmaus story. Through 
Christ's presence in the celebration of the Lord's Supper, the 
new, close relationship that we have with God as a result of 
God's act of reconciliation is Christ is manifested, so that the 
sacrament itself becomes a symbol of our reconciliation with God. 

Another dimension of the Lord's Supper is that it is a 
meal of communion fellowship. "The bread which we break, is it 
not a participation in the body of Christ? Because there is one 
bread, we who are many are one body, for we all partake of the 
same loaf." (I Corinthians 10:16b-17.) The Supper is not an ex¬ 
pression of private piety, but is that event in which the Church, 
as community finds its identity in the celebration of Christ's body 
and blood; in which the Church finds union with God through 
Christ's presence there, and discovers its own unity through the 
one bread. The vision in which others are perceived as united 
within the context of God's reconciling of the whole world to him¬ 
self is thus acted out in the Lord's Supper as all who share in the 
celebration participate in the body and blood of Christ, a 
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participation that binds each to the other. 

In at least these two dimensions of the Supper then, we 
have a symbolic expression of reconciliation in worship. With the 
recognition of Christ's presence at the Supper, the re-established 
relationship with God is symbolized; the central idea in reconcili¬ 
ation. And finally, with the celebration of the Supper as a symbol 
of the unity of the Church, the relationship we are called to see 
between ourselves and others is given expression. The Lord's 
table becomes at once a bridge that unites the people with each 
other and also with their God, a central expression of God's act 
of reconciliation. 

In an effort to pull together what I have said in this 
chapter, I offer an example of a service for the Lord's day, which 
incorporates what I have stated here in an effort to give expres¬ 
sion to the doctrine of reconciliation within the worship event. 
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A BRIEF FORM FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 


LORD'S SUPPER* 


Hymn: 537, For All The Saints. 


(Confession and forgiveness are an acting out of the miracle of 
God's grace in our own lives. In so doing we acknowledge the 
broken relationships we have created between each other and be¬ 
tween us and God. In so doing we wait on the Grace of God who 
we found waiting to forgive us.) 


Minister: If we claim to be sinless, we are self deceived and 
strangers to the truth. If we confess our sin, God is just, and 
may be trusted to forgive us. Let us admit our sin before God:^ 


PEOPLE: ALMIGHTY GOD: WE CONFESS TO YOU THE BROKENESS WE HAVE 
CREATED IN OUR WORLD AND IN OUR LIVES. IN OUR SELF-CENTEREDNESS 
WE HAVE SEPARATED OURSELVES FROM EACH OTHER AND FROM YOU, IGNORING 
YOUR CALL TO BE RECONCILED TO YOU AND TO ONE ANOTHER. WE HAVE 
GONE ALONG WITH PREJUDICE, WARFARE AND GREED. GOD OUR CREATOR, 
HELP US TO FACE UP TO OURSELVES, SO THAT, AS YOU MOVE TOWARD US 
IN MERCY, WE MAY REPENT, TURN TO YOU, AND RECEIVE FORGIVENESS; 
THROUGH JESUS CHRIST OUR LORD. AMEN. 

Minister: Hear the good news! If a person is in Christ, that 
person is new altogether, the past is finished and gone, 

*An adaption of a service done to celebrate All Saints Day 
on the campus of the School of Theology at Claremont. 

^The Worship Book (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 

1972), p. 26. 
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everything has become fresh and new. Friends, believe the good 

2 

news of the Gospel: 


IN JESUS CHRIST WE ARE FORGIVEN. 


Hymn: 6; We Thy People, Praise Thee (First Verse). 


Scripture: 1 Corinthians 10:16-17 


Hymn: 6 (Second verse) 


A Meditation on the Scripture passage: 

In this meditation, I want you to close your eyes and merely 
follow my directions, letting whatever happens in your mind 
happen. 

Now take three deep breaths and let them out slowly, . . . 

Allow yourself to become relaxed, if you notice any tension 
in your body, allow it to pass away . . . Begin to reflect on 
your family, community or the church to which you belong . . . 
Become aware of yourself in the midst of the people in that 
community . . . notice who they are . . . Think of yourself 
and the role you play in that community . . . How are you and 
the role you play different from the others that you see there, 
. . . think about the basic differences between people in your 
community, different talents, levels of education, incomes, 
styles of dress, senses of humor . . . things that make the 
people in your community distinct from each other .... 

Now transform all those different qualities of persons into 
the different ingredients that are used in baking bread, the 
flour, the salt, the milk, the yeast .... Notice that there 
are many unique ingredients in bread, just as there are in 
your community .... Now that you have all the.ingredients 
for a bread, begin to combine them one at a time .... As 
the different ingredients are combined and kneaded and baked 
to make a single loaf of bread, think about your community as 
a combination of different ingredients that combine to create 
one single entity. . . . Think of how all persons with their 
unique talents, responsibilities, attitudes and feelings affect 


2 Ibid., p.27. 
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the flavor of the community as a whole. . . . Become aware of 
the flow between the individuals in your community. . . . 
Place yourself within the stream of that flow. . . . Where 
are you in that flow? .... How do you feel there? .... 
Become aware again of your unique gifts to the community 
.... Consider whether there is anything you want to 
change. . . . Experience a sense of acceptance of yourself 
as you are and as you are becoming. . . . When you are ready 
open your eyes. 


Hymn: 192, In Christ There Is No East or West. 

Prayers of the People: (individual prayers may be voiced, to 
which the people will respond, ’ Lord Hear Our Prayer *.) 

Minister: Let us Pray: Dear God; whose Son Jesus Christ taught 

us to pray: let our prayers for others be the kind you want, and 

not just ways of getting what we want, who already have so much 

3 

in Jesus Christ, our Saviour. AMEN. 

Let us pray for the world. 

Silent Prayer 

Lord of all worlds, and Saviour of all persons: we pray for the 
whole creation. Order all unruly powers, deal with injustice, 
feed and satisfy the hungry and longing peoples, so that all may 
freely enjoy your world in harmony, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
AMEN. 4 


Let us pray for the Church 
Silent Prayer 

God of Grace: You have called this your church into being. 


^Ibid., p. 31. 4 Ibid. 
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through your reconciling act in Christ. Keep us one in faith 
and service, breaking bread together and proclaiming good news 
to the world, through Jesus Christ our Lord. AMEN.'* 

Let us pray for those in our community who sorrow. 

Silent Prayer 

God of Comfort: stand with those who sorrow in our community 

(especially _) ; that they may feel the 

presence of your abiding love; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
AMEN. 


Almighty God, whose Spirit prays in our prayers: sort out our 
requests, and further those which are helpful, and will bring 
about your purpose on earth, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
AMEN. 6 


The Offering: 

Let us give to God our gifts. 

(As the offering is gathered, appropriate music will be played 
or sung.) 

Hymn: 318, Deck Thyself, My Soul With Gladness. 


Doxology (The gathered offering is now brought up) (The bread 

and wine are now brought to the table). The minister(s) 
approach the altar. 


"*Ibid. 


6 Ibid., p. 33. 
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The Lords Supper: 

Minister: Friends: This is the Joyful feast of the people of God. 

PEOPLE WILL COME FROM EAST AND WEST, FROM NORTH AND SOUTH AND SIT 
AT TABLE IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

Because there is one bread, we who are many are one body, for we 
all partake of the same loaf 

Lift up your hearts. 

WE LIFT THEM UP TO THE LORD. 

Let us give thanks to the Lord our God. 

IT IS RIGHT TO GIVE HIM THANKS AND PRAISE. 

Minister: Blessed are you 0 Lord our God, ruler of the universe, 
who brings forth bread from the earth, who creates the fruit of 
the vine. Therefore we praise you, joining our voices with angels 
and archangels and with all the company of heaven, who forever 
sing this hymn to proclaim the glory of your name: 

HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, LORD GOD OF POWER AND MIGHT 
HEAVEN AND EARTH ARE FULL OF YOUR GLORY 
HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST! 

BLESSED IS HE WHO COMES IN THE NAME OF THE LORD. 

HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST. 

Minister: The Lord Jesus on the night he was betrayed took bread, 
and when he had given thanks, he broke it and said, "This is my 
body which is for you. Do this in rememberance of me.” In the 
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same way also the cup, after supper saying, "This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood. Do this as often as you drink it, in 
remembrance of me." For as often as we eat this bread and drink 
the cup, we proclaim the Lord's death until he comes. 

(The congregation now receives the elements, without 
consuming them. During the distribution, appropriate 
music will be played and/or sung. When all have received 
the elements, the minister will say: 

The body and blood of Christ. 

(Then the elements will be consumed by all) 

Hymn: 49, Now Thank We All Our God. 

The Peace: 7 

Minister: God sent the world his only Son. Since God loved us 
so much, we too should love one another. 

LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER, SINCE LOVE# COMES FROM GOD. 

Minister: The peace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 

(The people may greet one another in any way they feel 
appropriate, saying: "The peace of the Lord be with you.' 

Minister: And now, may the peace of God, which passes all 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds in the knowledge and 


7 Ibid. 
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love of God and of His Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and the blessing 
of God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, be among you and remain with 

g 

you always. AMEN. 

^The Book of Worship for Church and Home (Nashville: 

United Methodist Publishing House, 1965), p. 22. 
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